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TWEED’S GHOST—“WHAT ARE THEY GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?’ 
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Peril of the Press. 


MONOPOLY is fast becoming the octopus of 


American newspapers. THE JUDGE scents 
danger in a network of wires that can be 
made to obey the mandates of a single owner. 
Intelligence can be garbled, delayed, and re- 
fused for the benefit of one man’s pocket. 
Yet, to-day, the press of this country is abso- 
lutely powerless to check that man’s will. 
The telegraph should be part and parcel of 
the mail system, and both be under control of 
the Government. The people demand the 
news, and should command the means of its 
transmission. We should have implicit conti- 
dence in the daily quotations of domestic and 
foreign markets. We want to know that hon- 
est business rivalry has everywhere a square 
deal. We can permit no juggling with the 
electric girdle of commerce. We must feel 
assured that all is not Gould that glistens in 
print. His Honor is no alarmist, but he 
There is noth- 
Will there be 


speaks bluntly to plain men. 
ing grotesque in the situation. 
a ribald echo to the warning? 


Grape Culture. 


Every farmer who loves his country should 
raise grapes—if he can. Grape-vines can be 
planted almost anywhere—in rocks, in the 
water, in cement, or even in a pine plank; 
but if the object is to have them grow and 


THE JUDGE. 


would perhaps be as well to send them toa laun- 


dry. Our opinion is that the better way will be | 


found to be to simply place a bar of soap at 
the root, and depend on Nature to furnish the 
water to make the suds. Besides, this is 
about all soap is good for anyhow. 

Almost anything is good enough to train 
a vine on, always excepting a neighbor's 
fence—especially if that neighbor has chil- 


dren. Wooden arbors, ornamented with 
secret spring-guns carefully loaded, are the 


best for vines to run on, the guns having a 


| tendency to drop the neighbors off faster 


than the grapes. 
Young vines generally bear very little fruit; 
though we have seen vines eight or even ten 


| years old as bare as your hand. 


Worms can do a great deal of damage to a 


| grape crop, but boys from about nine to fif: 


teen can give the worms points and beat 
them bad. 


grapes than any other insects going. 


Boys are more discouraging to 


The easiest way to raise a mess of grapes 
is to take a basket and a dollar and go down 
to the market and buy them. The difficulty 


generally is to raise the dollar. 


Philadelphia Imitating New York. 


No first-class city should be without a cor- 


rupt showing up in its government, and we ob- 


serve that good, old Philadelphia, the home of | 


that immaculate statesman, the Hon. William 
MecMullin, is at this late day imitating New 
York Bones of William Penn, rattle in 
your grave! Well may the ghost of Tweed, 
floating into the Philadelphia tax-office, say of 
Mayor King, Controller Patterson, and Tax- 


receiver Hunter, ‘‘ What are they going todo 
about it?” What can they do about it? is a 


question that may well puzzle those most won- 
derful of all men, graduated from the law- 
schools of the City of Brotherly Love. THE 
JUDGE contemplates with sadness the spectacle 


| presented to the world by King, Hunter, and 


bear fruit, it will be better to plant them in | 


the ground. In planting the grape be care- 
ful to set it top side up. If you reverse it 
the vine is apt to grow down towards the 
center of the earth, which makes it extremely 
difficult to collect the fruit. Some people 
think that a dead cat should be buried at the 
root of every vine. Certainly it is a good 
thing—for the cat—but whether it really 
benefits the vine we are not so sure. The 
late Mr. T: Hood, an English farmer, tried 
this experiment, and says his grapes were 
covered over with fur. We can the more 
readily credit this, as we ourselves have a vine 
with a cat—a Thomas—for a foundation, and 
we have frequently noticed that people are 
very fond of standing under it to muse, 
and always between each bunch of grapes 
there are very large paws (es). 

Many grape cultivators use soap suds on 
vines. If the object is simply to clean them it 


Patterson in unearthing the frauds in the 
Tax-oflice of that hitherto hilarious place. 
Mourning as THE JUDGE does over the shock- 
ing disclosures, he can simply say to his 
brothers on the bench of Pennsylvania, and to 
the prosecuting officers of the State, 
guilty man escape!” 


‘Let no 





A Matter of Interest to Coroners. 

CORONERS throughout the country will read 
with horror that the lives of their New York 
brethren are in peculiar danger at this time. 


| 


A Paradox. 

THERE is a positive danger in being honest 
nowadays. Indeed, as a general thing, the 
rogue has the best of it in the battle between 


| Right and Wrong, and the philosopher can 


scarcely wonder that society is no better than 
it is. For instance, an honest householder 
caught a burglar in his house the other night, 


| and naturally enough attempted to argue the 


question thus suddenly brought up between 
them with a revolver. The thief manifested 
a disposition to dodge the question and the 
bullet by jumping out of a window. On ac- 
count of stopping too abruptly he broke his 
leg, and bellowed for help. Thinking he had 
him sure, the honest householder went for the 
police, and the rascal was taken to the hos- 
pital, where he received the best of treatment. 
This was all right and humane enough, but 
how was it with the honest householder? He 
was locked up in the House of Detention as a 
witress against the dishonest fellow, where he 
will have to remain a prisoner for months, 


| faring far worse in every respect than the 


The Coroner's office in this city is in an old 


building, plastered and painted so as to im- 
press a stranger with the belief that it was 
recently erected, and is close to the New 
York approach to the bridge in course of erec- 
tion over the East River. <A few days ago, 


ing of a building where nine lives were lost, 


they were startled by the information that 


their own building is liable to rattle down 
over their precious heads. Who shall hold 
the inquests when the bodies of these festive 
Metropolitan coroners shall be recovered from 
the prospective wreck is a matter that must 


| interest every coroner in the land. 


burglar does, and all because he chanced to 
be an honest man, and naturally objected to 
having his house pillaged. Now, there is a 
lesson to be got out of this without resorting 
to acorkscrew. If the honest householder had, 
on discovering the invader, treated him po- 
litely: asked him to sit down and have a bot- 
tle of wine and a cigar with him; talked pleas- 


| antly on the topics of the day, and on parting 


with him, invited him to eall again, there 
would have been no trouble. The burglar 
would not have broken his leg and the honest 
man would not be languishing in prison while 
his family languish in his absence. 

THE JUDGE would not like to be understcod 
as favoring dishonesty, but under the cireum- 
stances, and in the face of the dangers beset- 
ting the honest man, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter judgment on the part of the aforesaid hon- 
est man to ‘‘deal gently with the erring.” 


ALLIGATORS, says the ‘‘ Fat Contributor,” 
are found in the rivers of Florida. We never 
found any there, because we are a poor hand 
at finding things, particularly alligators. We 
would rather pay an alligator bigger wages 
and let him find himself; and if he ever does 
find himself—in our company, we hope he 
will walk off immediately. There is noth 
ing deceitful about an alligator, as his open 
countenance shows. The alligator’s hide 
is very tough; so are the places where alli 
gators hide. Boots are made of the hide, 
which makes us think of a little story: A dar 
key who had nothing for his feet but an old 
pair of gaiters, went to hunt an alligator one 
day, so as to get his hide for a new pair, but 


| the alligator swallowed him, gaiters and all, 
which was alligator he wanted. 
while the coroners were investigating the fall- | 


THE other night burglars laboriously drilled 
seven holes in a safe at Madison, Wis. They 
discovered eleven cents—and also that the 
safe had been left unlocked. But they had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
spoiled the safe.—Boston Post. 


‘* PATIENCE is the key of Joy.” 
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FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 
* FEATHER trimmings are now much worn on the neck and 
sleeves of walking-dress waists.’’—Fushion Note. 
I GREW on the breast of as sweet a bird 
As ever flitted thro’ foliage tropice— 
The soft palm tresses were scarcely stirred, 
As mid their darkness my wearer whirred 
With wings aslant; as bonny a bird 
As ever was poet’s topic. 


One of my feathers was sometimes whirled 
Down to the earth, where it rested lightly, 

As Beauty rests on the cold, dark world, 

With soft eyes downcast and wings half furled, 

Till chill blasts strike it, and it is whirled 
Back to its heaven as brightly. 


Now on the breast of as sweet a maid 
As ever fired a lover’s passion, 
I lurk no longer in palm-leaf shade, 
But shine in lights of the masquerade 
Of passing life, as becomes a maid 
Who lives in the changing fashion. 
My wearer-bird had no softer breast 
Then hers, whose beauties I hug so tightly; 
She is brightly eyed and darkly tressed, 
And has a lover, as may be guessed; 
My dainty plumage upon her breast 
He ruffles, betimes, politely. 
Sometimes a feather is torn away 
Of late his kisses grow closer, bolder— 
And my thoughts fly back to the palm-tree spray, 
Whence my plumage blew on a breezy day 
Now I find my feathers, when borne away, 
Most frequently on his shoulder. 
For, ah! the race of my life is run, 
My beauteous breast-work is growing thinner, 
My bright hues fade from me one by one 
She chides not now as she once had done 
I'm feathers, and ne’er saw maiden won, 
But [ rather think he'll win her. 


—G. H. JESSOP. 


“JAY CHARLTON.” 


Ir a red-headed man may be called Brick- 
top, is there any reason why a white-haired 
man should not be called a silver brick-top? 


Not long ago a farmer of Orange county 
sent his son to the city to act as salesman in 
a hardware store. The father was very par 
ticular about the boy, and wrote to the em- 
ployers, asking several questions about him, 
especially as to where he slept at night. The 
senior proprietor wrote back, ‘‘We do not 
know where he sleeps at night; in the day 
time he sleeps in the store.” 


As a salmon fisher President Arthur is very 
fly. 

PORTLAND, Maine, exports great quantities 
of sardines. Of course, in time, the name of 
the town will be changed to Sardanapalus. 


PEOPLE on the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
discussing the idea of changing the name 
‘‘depot” to ‘‘station.” As a compromise, 
suppose we call it daypo in the daytime, and 
go to the station-house at night. 


A LONDON correspondent says that few 
Americans ever the Prince of Wales. 
Pshaw! You can see the prints of Wales in 
THE JUDGE every week. 


see 


THE JUDGE. 
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Coal going up. 


AN exchange says that many people who 
have been inebriated over night take quinine 
as areviver in the morning. Everything is 
The man who has ‘‘ma- 
laria”’ will not touch quinine, but hastens for 
a cocktail, 


reversed nowadays. 


Wuat is the difference between the men- 
tal condition of Guiteau and that of the Mor- 
ma-n? 

A WRITER in a scientific magazine says that 
he has raised many broods of tame ducks that 
never swam an inch, and he asks, ‘‘ Can these 
ducks called water-fowl?” Perhaps no 
more than a goose-pasture can be called a 
lake; but, scientifically speaking, doesn’t the 
duck always make the water foul?” 


be 





THE stage manager belongs to the pliocene 
age. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON could not tell a lie, 
because he did not go fishing. 


A youNG Boston lady who donned her broth- | 
er’s clothing for a little lark was detected, be- 
cause she got on the pantaloons the wrong 
way. She is now a readjuster. 

ARE you bothered with Croton bugs around 
your desk? Well, geta hunk of gingerbread, 





| other person in the office. 
| fickle, and will take the cake. 


and put bits of it behind the desk of every 
Croton bugs are 


TWO PHASES OF THE MARKET. 


Coal going down. 


Mr. Evarts wanted to send a message from 
Washington to New York the other day; but 
before he got through with half of the first sen- 
tence, the telegraph operater told him that 
the wire was full and that two or three phrases 
were blockaded near Baltimore. 

WE have noticed that weather prophets— 
the awfully sure ones—usually carry umbrellas 


/ on the days that they have said would be clear. 


IT was a seaside hotel proprietor who sang, 
‘¢ Broke, broke, broke, 
Broke on thy sands, O. C.” 


A SIGN of a barber—a shingle. 


OscaR WILDE has big hands because he does 
not like to wear boxing gloves. 


JoneEs.—‘‘T say, Smith, who is that thin, 
nervous, excitable fellow I see in your office 


| frequently, always looking at his watch?” 


Smita. —‘‘ Why! don’t you know Robinson?” 
JoNES.—‘‘ Why! he was a big iearty fel- 


| low, always laughing.” 


SuitH.—‘‘ Yes, but he moved up on the line 


| of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. about a year 


ago. 


” 


g 
Jones.—‘‘ Oh! I see.” 
TIPTON says there is such a thing as cooks 
being too particular in their neatness. He 


| caught his scrubbing out the interior of the 


Thanksgiving goose with soap and water, and 
soft soap at that. 
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A BAD SHOT. 


Ou, heard you the wail of the roaming raccoon, 
As it rang through the darkness uncanny and shrill? | 
It frightened the children into a swoon, 
Lying awake to the nurse’s croon, 
Bridget muttered a holy tune, 
And feared lest it boded ill. 


Bui ere the wailing weird was done 
It rang through the darkness uncommonly shirill— 
I reached from the corner my good shot-gun; 
Said I: ‘“‘ Though miles that beast may run, 
I'll have his head by rise of sun, 
That coon I'll surely kill.” 


But I had not a chase by the wild lagoon 
Nor a tramp through swamp or bog, 
For I took quick aim at the fell raccoon, 

I took good aim by the setting moon, 


And shot—the neighbor’s dog. 


DID YOU EVER? 


Did You Ever Go to a Corn Husking? | 


OF course the answers are yes or no. 

THE JUDGE had an invitation to one last | 
week, and he went. 

He is an old-fashioned sort of a party, and 


corn huskings were nothing new to him, al- | : 
| without any neighborly assistance. 


though many years have passed since he at- 
tended one. 

The scene of the proposed stripping was 
about twenty miles out of New York, and on 
his arriving there he found fifteen or twenty 
of the farmer’s neighbors there, some double 
and some single, for farmers are prone that 
way as well as other people. 

The farmer’s wife and two rosy daughters 
were busy with the manufacture of pumpkin 
pies, baked beans, Indian pudding, and other 
delights which were to grace the finish of the 
husking, while both sweet and hard cider were 
on tap to wash things down. 

And the people who came hilariously to as- 
sist in all this must not pass unphotographed. 

The majority of them were genuine Yanks, 
and were trigged out, not in their best, but 


were ‘‘spruced up” somewhat for the occa- | 


sion, a husking bee ranking next to a church 
fair in importance with them. 

Of course the neighboring funny man was 
on hand. No gathering this side of a funeral 
amounts to anything unless he is there. There 
were a few men and their wives, but the ma- 
jority were young people who had not yet 
closed up life’s awful matrimonial gap, but 
who seemed anxious to do so. 


The gathering did not remind one much of 


acity ‘‘tea” or fashionable Murray Hill par- 
ty, but it was ten times as genuine. 


| tertainment to the funny man and those dis- 


The blushes on the farmer’s apples and 
pumpkins were no more natural than were 
those of the young people who gathered there, 
some of them from miles away. 


The great barn floor was stowed full of rus- | 


set stalks, in front of which there was space 
for perhaps fifty huskers. Overhead 
hung a dozen lanterns, which shed an uncer- 


were 


tain light upon the scene, and soon after dark | 


the friendly company gathered in pairs and 
began the attack upon the yellow ears. 

The funny man, as 
Funny men never do. 


usual, 


and are amply repaid for all they do or say 
by receiving a laugh from the company. 





had no girl. | 
They belong, or think 
they do, to all the girls in the neighborhood, | 


THE JUDGE. 


And he is usually the master of ceremonies 
on such occasions, although in reality he acts 
more the part of a clown in a circus, the farmer 
who has the husking taking the place of the 
ring-master. 

Each lad and lassie took places, and while 
a general conversation was kept up, the main 
object appeared to be to get as nearly hidden 
from view by a pile of husks as possible. 

‘*Now, yu fullers an’ gals,” began the fun- 
ny man, ‘‘ I’m here tu du the kissin’, an’ the 
fust gal that finds a red ear, I want her tu 
stand right up with it in her hand an’ I'll go 
an’ give her the kiss penalty.” 

‘*Not much! If my gal finds a red ear, I 
rather kakerlate I ean du the kissin’ that goes 
with it,” put in one strapping young fellow, 
who looked as though he could kiss a mule, 
yet who blushed like a red onion as he spoke. 

And five or six others proclaimed their abil- 
ity to do the same thing, provided their part- 


| ners found the aforesaid ‘‘ red ear,” while sev- 


eral others nudged their girls, and still others, 
who were further along in the courting busi- 
ness, blushed and swapped looks, which meant 
that they could attend to that sort of business 


‘* Waal, never mind, boys, we shall all come 
in for a smack whoever finds the red ear, for 
ther gal that does has ter kiss all round. But 
I sorter guess who I wish would find about a 
dozen of ‘um, one arter the other,” put in the 
funny man, and, of course, the whole com- 
pany laughed. 

And that humorous individual finally got on 
top of the pile of corn, the better to see which 
girl stripped a red ear, and naturally enough 


somebody undermined him and raised another | 


laugh by bringing him down on the top of 
somebody else. 

Laughter, jokes and good humor pervaded 
the whole company, but meantime the farmer 
and his hired man were kept busy emptying 


the baskets of golden corn, for with all the 
| funny business there was a large amount of 


real business done. 


Now and then a red ear would be found by 


| some blushing damsel, and then a rush would 


be made to secure a taste of the penalty, re- | gga 
: | not easily forgotten. 


sulting in more blushes, boisterous laughter, 


and a loss of many hairpins; young fellows 
are so eager, you know. 

More sedate ones talk of crops and county 
politics. Those on the verge of matrimony 
squeeze each other’s hands under the husks, 


but have little to say, leaving the general en- 


posed to exchange chaff with him. 

The huge pile of corn-stalks (nobody was 
entitled to say ‘‘corns-talk” but the funny 
man, who had come across the pun in an old 
almanac) soon began to grow beautifully less, 
while the husks by this time had become piled 
up so as to almost hide the huskers, which, of 
course, made it all the more interesting, as 
each couple thus became isolated from their 
neighbors. 

This gradual and welcome change was, of 
course, made the most of by the funny man, 
and roars of laughter and roses of blushes 
greeted the sallies of his unrestrained wit. 
True, it was a trifle broad at times, but that 


| only made the blushes deeper on the girls 


| it was best 














and augmented the nudges on the part of the 
young fellows. 

But finally the corn was all husked, and the 
funny man was given another chance to raise 
a laugh by calling for the different couples to 


| answer to their names, and threatening to 
| prod with a pitchfork among the piles of husks 


if instant response was not made. 

After this horse play had been indulged in 
for a few minutes, the whole party adjourned 
to the farm-house, where a substantial supper 
had been prepared, and upon which they fell 
with appetites like handsaws. 

And here again the funny man got in his 
fine work and kept the table in a roar dur- 
ing the next hour. Oh, he was an exceeding- 
ly funny fellow, so they all said, and he evi- 
dently thought so himself, for he laughed at 
his jokes just as heartily as anybody else, and 
frequently led off at it. Perhaps, however, 
that he should do so, since he 
knew exactly where the laughs belonged. 

After supper a dance was proposed, a regu- 
lar old-fashioned square cance, and a colored 
man living in the neighborhood scraped the 
requisite music out of an old fiddle, 
black as he was himself, and this 


almost as 
gave the 
a iaugh, 
by saying that he couldn’t dance, because he 


funny man another chance to get in 


| had his Baptist boots on. 


They might have been that kind, but they 


had never been Baptized in anything but 
grease. 

This winding up of the affair was the 
best of all, the heartiest of all. True, the 


a trifle better, 
and the steps were not so graceful as they 
might have been, but they lacked nothing of 


vigor. 


figures might have been done 


The older folks, some of whom were church 
members, were scandalized slightly by this 
dancing, but there was an abundance of hard 
cider for them to fall back on for consolation 
while manifesting their disapprobation. 

Then the breaking up came; the getting of 
horses up to the front door; the muffling up; 
the cheery good-nights; the kisses and ex- 
change of invitations to pay visits; the flutter- 


| ing hearts of waiting beaux, made up a picture 


It was not fine, but it was genuine. It was 
not fashionable, but there was more honesty 
and truthfulness under those rough exteriors 
than can be found at any ‘‘ Kittle Drum” that 
ever agitated fashionable town society. 

And in passing an opinion upon it, THE 
JUDGE cannot help wishing that the low-vest- 
ed, swallow-tailed youths, the low-necked and 
long-trailed popinjays who take part in the 
heartless, fashionable gatherings he wots of, 
could extract as much genuine enjoyment, as 
much honest pleasure during one whole year, 
including the ‘‘season” out of town and in 
town, as these plain people take in at a single 
corn-husking, to say nothing of the fat which 
the funny man gathers upon his ribs. 


THE bouncing of Purroy out of Tammany 


| Hall must have formed a beautiful spectacle 


to those whom he had helped bounce in the 
years that are gone. The mills of Kelly grind 


| slow—all of which goes to show that a bird 


in a pie is worth two in the bush. 
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A GLANCE AHEAD. 


DECEMBER 12, 1980. 





Simpkins vs. Ceiver. 


FOR BREACH OF PROMISE—BEFORE JUDGE JURISSA 
PRUDENCE. 
OF MISS W. MARIA EFFORTS, 
Counsel for Plaintiff. 


SPEECH 





YouR HONOR AND LADIES OF THE JURY: 
The plaintiff in this action, for whom I have 
the honor to appear, is a most estimable and 
attractive young man. In the course of an 
extensive, and, I may say, profitable practice, 
I have never met a more agreeable and im- 
pressive client than the one whose cause I am 
now proud to plead. 

It will be argued by my learned sister on 
the other side, that my client is too suscepti- 
ble. Ladies! I appeal to you,is susceptibility 
acrime? Is it not, on the contrary, acharm, 
a virtue? When the poetic mind, fired by 
some divine emotion, breaks forth in strains 
of most delightful harmony, we call it suscepti- 
bility, and we praise it. 

When the artistic eye, brightening as it 
glances over some of nature’s handiwork, 
decked in the many autumnal hues with which 
she loves to adorn herself, transmits the sensa- 
tion, by the subtle telegraph of the brain, to 
the nimble finger, which in turn produces the 
counterpart of a living canvas, we call it sus- 
ceptibility, and praise it; and when a young 
man, reared in luxury, surrounded by every 
influence which is. calculated to elevate and 
exalt, with a heart teeming with love, and 
yearning for some object upon which to pour 
it forth, encounters one of the opposite sex in 
whom are united all the qualities which he 
most admires, if he, yielding to feelings be- 
yond his control, pours forth his admiration 


at his charmer’s feet, shall we blame him for | 


No! no! 


be brief. 


susceptibility? 

But I must Ladies, I have here 
some 700 letters written by the defendant ; in 
the course of the trial these will all be read, 
but I simply propose now to read a few ex- 
tracts, for the purpose of showing the com- 
mencement, growth and final disastrous end- 
ing of this passion. 

The first letter is dated October 8, and con- 
tains the defeudant’s reply to my client’s de- 
claration of attachment; I 
attention to the following sentence: 
ask me to love you. 


desire to eall 
“You 
I do not know what love 
is, but I think of you with pleasure, and _be- 
lieve I could be happy in your society.” The 
next stage is marked by this note, dated Octo- 
ber 20, showing the rapid progress made by 
this apt scholar. 

My Dear Darwinc Dorpy,—How I have longed to 
see you since night. before last. Do hurry up and get 
through with that horrid business and come back to 
your own loving Dora. 

I wish to explain that Dordy is a pet name 
by which my client is known at home, and it 
was adopted by the defendant at his desire. 
The letters which follow are all of the same 
tenor, and up to this time there is no indica- 
tion of a change of base. On October 30, 
the defendant, in a letter overflowing with 
tender expressions, exhibits an impatience 
for the solemnization of the marriage cere- 





| alone, and 
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Rebuilding the Fourth Arenue Car Stables. 


her feelings toward the plaintiff are set forth 
in the following language: 

My Dorpy,—Three long weeks must intervene be- 
fore I can, with propriety, address you publicly as 
above; but, oh! darling, how I long for the dawning of 
that happy day that shall make me yours and yours 
when I may clasp myself within your 
loving arms. 

How ardent must have been the affection 
which inspired these sentiments I leave to 
you to imagine. But now, ladies, we are 
called upon to contemplate the distressing 
side of this action. 
and trembling, and I pray you all not to 
allow yourselves to be overcome with emotion. 
(May it please your Honor, I should like to in- 
quire whether the court bottle of smelling 
salts has been refilled.) Ladies, you will ob- 
serve that throughout the entire course of his 
courtship there has been no cause to com- 
plain of the conduct of my client. No, he 
has proved himself a courtier and gentleman, 


| and when the defendant, looking back, as she 
| certainly must, upon the many happy hours 


which, according to her own testimony, she 
has spent at his side, the agony of remorse 
which she must undergo will be a slight but 


just retribution for the sorrow and suffering 


she has caused him. (Your Honor, I must 
pause to comment upon the pernicious habit 
which our jurywomen have contracted of 
bringing their fancy work into the jury-box.) 
On the afternoon of November 2, my client, 
as was his wont, repaired to the dwelling of 
his lady-love. He was informed that she was 
not at home. At first he was somewhat as- 


mony scarcely consistent with female delicacy; | tonished at having found her out, but he re- 





| flected that she was probably on some charit- 
| able errand, and, with a heart swelling with 


I approach it with fear | 


hastened to her 
escritoire for the purpose of inditing an invi- 
tation for that evening. What a revulsion 
of feeling he must have undergone upon be- 
holding this card, conspicuously displayed: 


the tenderest emotions, he 


S. ALGERNON FoRBES PARKINSON. 

The absence is accounted for, and in a state 
of mind which I cannot attempt to describe, 
my client rushes forth to seek the consolation 
which his fond maternal parent alone could 


afford. Prostrate on his couch, surrounded 


| by his afflicted family, and the seventeen phy- 


sicians who had been hastily summoned, be- 
hold the unfortunate 
plicity! 


female du- 
The morning brings no consolation 
to his aching heart; but it brings from the 
false fair one a With trembling 
hands and fluttering heart he breaks the seal. 


victim of 


missive. 


| The eloquence of Demosthenes could not do 


justice to the situation. Ladies, this female, 
unworthy of the name, exhibits her du- 
plicity and heartlessness in these words: 
Srr,—Pardon my abruptness, but I am under the 
distressing necessity of breaking off our engagement. 
[ refrain from returning your testimonials of regard, as 
I do not desire altogether to forget you. I have met 
my affinity, and am happy. That your future life may 
be unclouded by a single care will ever be the prayer 


of yours sympathetically, Dora. 


Ladies, I have done. From what might 
have been a death-bed but for the tender care 
of his devoted friends, my client comes to 
you—for what? Simply for a salve for his 
wounded heart in the shape of ten thousand 
dollars. ONE OF THE JURY. 
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Our Original Norristown Budget. 


It is no longer fashionable, we are told, for 
ladies to paint impossible bugs and reptiles, 
and storks and things, on jugs and pots, and 
jars and things. 
therage. Thisis asign of progression. A few 
years hence it may be fashionable for esthetic 
young ladies to sew buttons on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ trousers, and darn the heels of 


their own stockings. There would be a su- 





THE JUDGE. 


A CABLE dispatch from Berlin, a few days 
ago, startled American readers with the sad 
intelligence that ‘‘the Emperor William is 
suffering from a slight cold.” Our govern- 
ment should have manifested its sympathy by 
immediately cabling back recommending 
William to soak his feet in hot mustard wa- 
ter and take a dose of goose grease and mo- 
lasses. Next to the result of an English 
horse-race, this country yearns most to know 
when King William is suffering from a slight 
cold—and we cannot be too thankful that we 
are not obliged to wait two weeks for such 
news to come by the slow process of the mails, 
as in the days of our forefathers. 


It is always the homeliest and least intelli- 
gent-looking quack doctors who print their 
portraits in their advertisements. They serve 
as a ‘‘trade-mark,” enabling an ailing person 
to ‘‘mark” them, and patronize a cure-all- 
concoctor who possesses less facial surface, 
when they wish to test a medicine. 


How rapidly the cherished idols of our 
boyhood days are being irreparably smashed ! 
Rev. Mr. Talmage says that ‘‘ Lydia of Thya- 


| tira was not a giggling nonentity.” For 


Fancy needle-work is now all | 


years we have been laboring under the delu- 
sion that Lydia was one of those things. To 
some persons Mr. Talmage’s information may 


| come like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, but 


premely practical too-tooness about such a | 


‘6 rage.” 


A ‘‘Srar Cius” for the study of astron- | 


omy was organized in Blairsville a few weeks 
ago. One of the regulations of the club re- 
quires each member to keep the list of stars 
and star groups, so that at the expiration of 


we are rather glad, for Lydia’s sake, that she 
was nota ‘‘ giggling nonentity.” We don’t 
like ’em. 

A NORRISTOWN man who subscribes for three 
health journals, and has in his library a book 
called ‘‘ Every Man His Own Physician,” has 
just paid a doctor’s bill of seventy dollars, and 


| has swallowed ten dollars’ worth of patent 


a limited time he or she shall be able to | 


identify in the heavens at least one hundred 
fixed stars in their respective constellations. 
A few nights afterwards, owing to a protract- 
ed drought, a male member gazed too long 
upon the beverage that biteth like a Spitz 
dog, and collided with a hitching-post on his 
way home. At the next meeting of the club 
he reported that on the Saturday night pre- 
ceding, while looking for a two-hundred-dol- 
lar patent-medicine comet, he hal the fortune 
to discover forty-seven new moons, two hun- 
dred and thirty comets with fourteen tails 
each, a large and varied assortment of me- 
teors, and about sixty thousand planets of 
first-class magnitude; but, he added, it was 
utterly impossible to identify them in their 
respective constellations. As the night in 
question was rainy and starless, the president 
of the club threatened to fine the enterprising 
but indiscreet member seven hundred and 
forty dollars for bringing contumely on the 
association. 


THE little boy who owns a handsome sister 
of sweet eighteen or thereabouts, is the lucki- 
est chapin thiscountry. The sister has many 
young gentlemen visitors, of course, and the 
little brother is made sick four or five times a 
week with an overplus of candy. 


| ex-Empress Eugenie. 


medicines during the past six months. Very 
few men are rash enough to live up to the 
directions of a health journal. 

A FOREIGN letter says that the husband of 
Mrs. Burdett-Coutts—we have forgotten his 
other name—once proposed marriage to the 
It may be remembered 
that Mrs. B.-C.’s husband is an American, and 
there is not a more daring people on the face 
of the earth. 
read ‘‘ cheeky.”) 


” 


(Erratum—For ‘daring 


As the ‘‘remnant” of Victoria’s band has 
been captured and killed only five times dur- 
ing the past six months, we are inclined to 
doubt the report that the ‘‘remnant” is four 
times as large as the original band. We 
don't believe it is any more than twice as 
large. 

‘* HUSBAND and wife,” says some sage per- 
son, ‘‘should no more struggle to get the 
last word than they should struggle for the 
possession of a lighted bomb.” They don’t. 
The wife gets it without a struggle. 

‘Wat to Do First” is the title of a little 
volume of practical advice. The first thing to 
do is to subscribe for THE JUDGE, but as this 
suggestion has been omitted, we can’t com- 
mend the volume until the error is rectified. 











A FEW mornings since an old farmer in Mary- 
land found one of his cows lying dead in the 
meadow, with a bullet wound in the neck. 
Three bullets were also discovered in the barn 
door, and several trees on the premises were 
scarred by similar missiles. Without mani- 
festing any surprise, the granger quietly 
observed to his hired man that he ‘“ s’posed 
two darn fool Virginians had been fighting a 
duel on his farm.” 


AN astronomer says that in a few thousand 
years there will be no Great Dipper, no Orion 
with his club, no Southern Cross, and the 
heavens will look like a new universe to one 
of us who revisited the earth in the ten thou- 
sandth century. It may be worth the read- 
er’s while to make a mem. of this, and revisit 
the earth in the century named. He might 
probably find the appearance of the heavens 
changed, but it is safe to predict that he would 
find Mr. Kelly still Boss of Tammany, and 
Samuel J. Tilden pulling wires for the Presi. 
dency. 


WHEN an editor gets his funny and scientific 
clippings mixed, he has a dickens of a time 
assorting them, and some of each will get in un- 
der the wrong heads in spite of all he can do. 
The best way to avoid such trouble is to mark 
the funny items with an ‘‘F,” and the scien- 
tific paragraphs with an ‘‘S,” as soon as they 
are clipped, and then if they accidentally get 
buttercupped, the labor of identifying them is 
comparatively easy. 


IF the ancient organization called the Forty 
Thieves were still in existence, the members 
would elect Cashier Baldwin their chief with- 
out a dissenting voice, 


A CABLE dispatch says ‘‘ Ireland is in a fo- 
ment.” A ‘‘foment?” Isn’t a foe meant? 

A UTE Indian bears the name of ‘‘ Blood-in- 
his-eye-and-his-ear-split-open.” He ought to 
be able to make enough money this winter to 
keep the wolf from his door by hiring out sec- 
tions of his cognomen to dime novel writers. 


WE learn from a London paper that when a 


member of the royal family is buried a fee of 


£250 is demanded by the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, although not an inch of ground is 
disturbed, but merely a stone taken up in the 
center of the chapel. No wonder the Queen 
clings so tenaciously to life. Two hundred 
and fifty pounds are two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and the Queen’s income is only a few 
millions a year. Economy is wealth. 
We 

WE have always thought that Philadelphia 
was envious of our Tweed ring notoriety, but 
hoped that allowing her to have the Centen- 
nial Show would appease her. It seems to 
have been a delusive hope, however. They 
were great in everything but rascality, and 
would not rest content until there was a show- 
ing made at that. Now that she has blos- 
somed out in the business, she can hold her 
head up with New York, and go proudly on in 
the ways of civilization. 
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THE HONEST TARRIER. 
I'm a tarrier bowld from over the say, 

An’ money is what I’m most afther; 
I have lived in a bog an’ slept wid a pig, 

Wid chickens above on the rafther. 


Sure I know Mickey Donovan riz to great state, 
An’ has housen an’ lands be the acre; 

His larnin’ was scant, for he didn’t know B, 
An’ [ll swear that, bedad, be me Maker. 


They're comin’ be thousands acrass the salt waves, 
Sure they think they'll be rulers of States, sir; 

Butthermilk an’ potatoes they ate in their fists, 
Now they wants to ate fish from goold plates, sir. 


They left a mud hovel to crass over here, 
An’ boast now that they’re gintlemen’s childer; 
Pig’s head once a year was the best they e’er had, 
But their lies would the divil bewildher. 
I'll be humble enough till me pockets are full, 
But [ll vote as the Micks vote, belave me; 
Thin won't I talk big to the yaller-faced Yanks, 
If I don’t, thin the divil recave me. 


OUR POPULAR FARCES, 
OUR RELIEF SOCIETIES. 


REPORTED BY “ED.” 


Scene First.—Ofiice of the METHODIST SANC- 
TUARY SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE Poor. 
THE Rev. Mr. HALLELUJAH at desk. Enter 
STARVING WIDOW. 

Rev. Mr. Hallelujah.—What can I do for 


you, my good woman ? 


Starving Widow.—Sir, I am starving, and 
For days have I begged 
Yesterday I went to the 


house of a popular and well-fed clergyman and 


I need assistance. 


from door to door. 


begged for a bite for myself and my poor 
babies. He calmly said, ‘‘I make it a prac- 
tice never to bestow alms indiscriminately. It 
Why do 
J replied 
any. In return he 
upon the ‘‘Sinfulness of 
Dancing ” and your card. 

Rev. Mr. Hellelujah. 
your name ¢ 

Starving Widow.—Mrs. Misfortune. 
a widow, with two small children, 

Rev. Mr. Hallelujah.—Ah! How came you 
to need help? 


fosters vice and encourages idleness. 
you not go to some aid society?” 
that I did not 
tract 


know of 
gaye me a 
Indeed. May I ask 


I am 


What brought you to your 
present pitch of poverty ? 


Starving Widow.—My husband, sir, was a 
mason. As such he earned good wages. Never 


while he was alive did we want for aught. 
But he was killed. 

Rev. Mr. Hallelujah.—How? 

Starving Widow.—While working at the 
top of a seven-story building he turned to look 
at a fight in the street below. Somehow he 
He was picked up 
a shapeless mass upon the sidewalk below. 

Rev. Mr. Hallelujah.—So. Well, my good 
woman, I am sorry, but I can afford you no 


lost his balance and fell. 





aid. 
your husband himself. He should have at- 
tended to his work, and not looked at a sin 


ful, ungodly fight. The sins of the fathers are 


Your present sad condition is due to | 


visited upon their children—aye, verily! Here 


is a card to the Evangelical Relief Society, 
right around the block ; they may help you. 
Stay, I will not send you away empty-handed. 


THRE JUDGE. 


‘Take this Revised Edition of the New Testa- 
ment and study its precious contents. 
bye! 


Good- 


Scene Second. Offic 
RELIEF Society, REY. 


of the EVANGELICAL 
Mk. CREAMCHEESE /7 
WiIpow. 
tale is patiently listened toby him. 
Rev. Mr. 
pitiable. 


charge. Enter STARVING 


Creamcheese,—Your case is truly 
But it grieves me to state that, al- 
though my heart yearns to do it, I cannot as- 
sist you. 

Starving Widow.—Why not, sir? 

Rev. Mr. Because, my dear 
sister, we are supported by a yearly appro- 
priation from the city of eight thousand dol- 
lars. 


Creamcheese. 


There are three salaried officers of our 
society, of which, unworthily, perhaps, I am 
one. We get twenty-five hundred dollars 
apiece. That, as you see, only leaves five 
hundred dollars for use in our great work. 
And that, such is the greed of our unright- 


| eous landlord, we have to pay for office rent. 


Yet we turn no one who solicits our aid away 


from our doors. Let me present you with a 


| copy of our Annual Report for 1863. 


Starving Widow.—Where 


can I[ go for 


| help? 


Rev. Mr. find the 
Israelite Society for the Suecor of the Poor at 
No. Beach 
tend to you. 


Creamcheese.—You will 


street. Possibly they will at- 

Scene Third.—Opice of the ISRAELITE SOCIETY 
FOR THE SUCCOR OF 
LEVI in 
her tale. 

Rabbi Ben Levi.—Dot vas pad—it vas a 
which vas 


rHE Poor. 
STARVING 


RaBppr BEN 


attendance. Wipow fe//s 


case very sorrowful. But I vas 

got, by the py-laws auf our society, to ask 

you a question. 
Starving Widow. 
Rabbi Ben Levi. 
Starving Widow. 
Rabbi Ben Levi. 


brew? 


Well, sir? 
Vas you a Hebrew? 
No, sir. 
Vas your husband a He- 


Starving Widow. 

Rabbi Ben Levi. 
auf them, Hebrews ? 

Starving Widow.—No, sir. 

Rabbi Ben Levi.—Dot seddles id. 
not able to assist you. 


No, sir. 


Vas your barents, an) 


x 


I vas 


aid auf Hebrews only. 
above the consideration auf sects. You say 
you vas got dwo babies ? 

Starving Widow.—I have, sir. 

Rabbi Ben Levi.—Den dake dis bicture- 
book. It vas galled ‘‘The Advendures auf 
Ikey Isaacs in Jerusalem.” It vos a nice pook, 
und it vill pring dem great bleasure vhen dey 
grow up to read id. Py the vay. my goot 
woman, dere vas a relief association not far 
away called the Samaritan Society. You 
Here, I gife you the address. 

Scene Fourth.—Rooms of the SAMARITAN 
Society. Mr. JAWBREAKER, President. He 
listens carelessly to the 


goes dere. 


He r sad | 


Dis society vas for the | 
But ve vos somedimes | 


STARVING WIpow’s | 


Mr. Jawbreaker.—Were you ever a drunk- 


ard? 
Starving Widow.—Thank Heaven—never. 
Mr. Jawbreaker.—Were you ever a—a fall- 
en woman? 
Starving Widow.—Sir, you insult me. | 


| have preserved my virtue, by God's help, 
through all of my trials. 

Mr. Jawbreaker.—Uumph! I feelbad. 1 
| did hope you were an ex-convict, or a drunk- 
| ard, or a fallen woman, for I wanted to help 
| you, 


Can't now. The constitution of my so 


| ciety forbids. We can only extend aid to ex 
Have 
Try the City Charity 
Take this pamphlet. 


convicts, drunkards, or fallen women. 


to go somewhere else. 
Bureau. Very interest- 
ing. Read it on the way. Good book. Name, 
‘The Reformed Burglar.” 

Fifth.—Office of City Cuarity Bu- 
REAU. COMMISSIONER FLASH. 
ING Wipow’s recitation of her 


Scere 
After STARV- 
errand Ie 
rings a bell, Cle rk appe ars. 

Commissioner Flash. 
coal to Mrs. But stay, 
Mrs. Misfortune, you must leave two dollars 


John, send a load of 


Mistortune’s address. 


and a half as a deposit for the safe return of 
the horse and wagon which carries the coal. 
Widow.—But, sir, I haven't a 
cent, much less two dollars and a half. 

Flash. needn't 
Very sorry, but it is our 


Starving 


Commission id John, send 


that coal. recula- 
tion not to send out articles unless we receive 
a deposit. Stay, I will give you an order for 
a bundle of kindling wood. 

Widow.—Sir, kindling wood will 
not appease my hunger. 


Starving 
Commissioner Flash.—Yhat is the way with 


you all. The ungratefulness of the poor sur- 


passes belief. John, indicate the door to the 
female. 

(Scene Last. The Potter’s Field, in which 
rest the STARVING WI1pow and her two babies. 
Verdict af Coroner's Jury: “ Death by Star- 
vation.’’) 


CURTAIN. ] 


How doth the busy Johnny K. 
Improve each shining hour 
In bouncing out of Tammany 


The ‘‘ kickers” ’gainst his power! 
CONGRESS meets next Monday, and, taken 
in connection with the other show they now 
have in Washington, ought to constitute an 
ample source of amusement for the District, if 
not for the remainder of the world. 


PURROY he don't 
Kelly can go to —— 


says care a snap; that 
with his old ark; it isn't 
going to be much ofa shower anyway.  In- 
deed, he considers himself fortunate. Perhaps 
| he regards himself as a brand kicked from 
the burning. 


‘*WHaT makes Purroy love Kelly so?” 


story. The curtailed hundred ery. 
Mr, Jawbreaker.—Sad state of affairs—| ‘‘’Cause Kelly loves Purroy, you know,” 
| very sad. Very grievous. Such is life. Help | Was Irving Hall's reply. 
you if I can. —_—— 
Starving Widow.—Oh, thanks, sir. | ‘THERE is one consolation for honest people 
Mr. Jawbreaker,—But first I must ask you | who find themselves ‘‘stuck” with punched 


a few questions. 


Were you ever in prison? 
Starving Widow.—No, sir. 


silver pieces; they can drop them into the 


contribution-box and send them to the heathen. 
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THEATRICAL BRIEFS. 


May it Please Your Honor 


In respect to the Hat nuisance, so called, of which so 
much reasonable complaint has been made by persons 
addicted to visiting the theaters of the metropolis, I 
have to submit the following report of a test case tried 
before me on Wednesday, Nov. 23d: 

7’ & 

Willkam Alecander, pla 


lefendant. An action in tort, to rec 


eff, rs. I a Jane Stokes 
ver the sum of 
$25,000 (twenty-five thousand dollars) for injuries sus- 
tained by the plaintiffs mind and temper, in conse- 
quence of the wearing of an unduly wide and obstruc- 
tive Hat by the defendant 
House, on the evening of Tuesday 

Answer filed. <A general 


inand at the Bijou Opera 
November 5th. 
denial 

Plaintill, being duly sworn 


suys: I am a druggist, 


doing business on Third avenue, between Twenty-fifth 
and Twenty-sixth streets. On the evening in question, 
[ attended a performance of the Snake Charmer, at the 
Bijou Opera House. Was accompanied by two ladies 


one of them of great beauty and large expectations. 
Had not actually proposed marriage to her, but was 
regarded (as per 


snbsequent testimony) as having a 


good chance to be accepted on proposal. The young 
lady in question is religious and very sensitive in re- 
bud 


immediately in front. 


spect to language. Defendant occupied a seat 
She wore a hat which, by actual 
trigonometrical measurement, was forty-two and a half 
like a target, 


with its circumference on @ perpendicular plane. All 


inches in diameter. The hat was worn 
view of the stage and the performance was completely 
shut off. 


not have 


If the curtain had been down the scene could 


been more thoroughly 
natural result, I used the words 


and finally 


obscured. AS a 
—— and — . 
I lost all control over my- 
self and used language of the lowest order.. I was also 
which at 
eliminated the last vestige of my Sunday-school train 


conscious of sustaining a moral shock once 


ing. The young lady of large expectations immediately 


rose and requested that I would see her home. She 


has never spoken to me since, and is about to marry a 
Western Joseph H Will 


revivalist, Hart by name. 


swear that if I had not been driven to use the language | 


in question by defendant's hat, would be at this mo- 
ment the affianced husband of thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars 
Cross-examined.—Am 
mother. 


running the store for my 
Was never a bank-cashier in my life. The 
young lady had not formally accepted my offer, chiefly 
because I had made none. Defendant's hat was abso- 


lutely opaque. Cannot swear to the material it was 
composed of. 

Martha Honeywood, duly sworn, says: I wasin the 
company of W. Alexander on the evening in question. 
It was not at all styl- 


She did not know how to wear it. The young lady 


Defendant’s hat was real mean. 
ish. 
alluded to had expressed to me, confidentially, her in- 
tention of marrying the Doctor. She said, afterwards, 
that his language at the Bijou Opera House made it 


impossible. Defendant’s hat was over a yard and 


THE JUDGE. 


a half across. 
be claimed as an ornament. 


Cross-examined.—-Had never 


about the defendant’s complexion. 


ing: Sect. 12,475, clause 25th, Laws 


wearing at any ball, 


1812: 


or other head covering 





of any spectator or auditor of such 


| aforesaid, shall be a misdemeanor of the first class, pun- 


ishable with fine and imprisonment.” 
Defendani, duly sworn, says: I 


the Bijou Opera House on the evening in question 


am engaged to be married. Sat 
Do not 


remember seeing the plaintilf. 
freckled 


recollection of being near a girl with mouse 
colored hair and weak eyes. 
witness, Miss Honéywood, is the same individual 
Wore an ordinary fashionable hat. 

Cross-examined. 
during the performance. 
liameter. Am a graduate of the 


know what 


inches in 


hool, but do not 


the word * 
means. 
| John F 


company on the 


Rogers, duly sworn, says: I was in defend 


ant’s evening in question. 


of the stage was not at all obstructed by her hat 
thought it a very tony affain 


The defendant 
could not tell 


Cross-examined. sat by my sice no 


in front of me; what might have 
the result of having her hat in front of me 
iarles W. 


William F. Howitzer. 


Summed up for the plantiff by ¢ 


Brooklet 


and for the defendant by 


Defendant's counsel excepts to admission of statutory 


Cause 


on the ground that this is not a 


eution under the code, but a suit at common law. 


criminal pros 


ruled. 
Found 

sustained severe losses and injuries by reason of defen 

dant’s hat. 


that the plaintiff, directly and indirectly 


sued for in full; and defendant cautioned that a repeti- 


tion of her offense will justify her 


Grand Jury. Respectfally submitted, 


THE REFERE! 





OH! SELMY! SELMY'! 


WueEn I'm defunct, 
Oh! Selmy! Selmy! 
What one will wear my cast-off cloes ? 
When life*has flunked, 
Oh! tell me, tell me! 


To whom the boots that case my toes? 


When I've demised, 
} Oh! Selmy! Selmy! 


What one well get my umberell ? 
’Tis highly prized, 
They tell me, tell me! 
| Because it sheds the rain a0 well. 


When I’m clean gone, 
Oh! Selmy! Selmy! 
And have no further wish to chew, 
| What mortal born, 
Pray tell me, tell me! 
Will get my ’baecy-box brand new ? 
Ww. P. 





Tue Gambetta ministry is in favor of removing the 
present restrictions upon the importation of American 


pork. 


that 
Cincennati Saturday Night. 


| railroad car can safely start for France when 


| change is brought about. 


- Tr’s only when a little circumstance like this Chilian 


the cabinet we haven't 


| the Navy. 


defiance occurs that we realize there is one officer of 
any use for—the Secretary of 
Baltimore Every Saturday. 

A CLERGYMAN in Canada was fined one dollar and 
| costs for kissing another man’s wife. That is only an- 
other specimen of Canadian depravity. No one ever 
heard of an American minister being fined for such an 

offense. Why? Because they are too sharp to get 
| caught. —Rochester Express. 


Was very poorly trimmed, and could not 


expressed a general 


dislike for red-haired girls, and knew nothing whatever 

Requested to note by plaintiffs counsel, the follow- 
‘The 
theater, concert, tableaux vivants, 
or any interior entertainment of any hat, bonnet, cap, 
calculated to obstruct the view 
entertainment as 
remember being at 
Was accompanied by the young gentleman to whom I 
in an orchestra chair. 
Have a faint 
Very probable that the 
Did not move my head constantly 
My hat was not over a few 


Normal 
diameter’ 


My view 


been 


Over- 


Damages awarded $25,000, being amount 


indictment by the 


| of her hand. 


The man who wants to keep four seats in a | 


| and should happen to catch him asleep. 


“ The Wild Rose of Hoboken” was begun in No. 3 of “THE 
JuDGE.”” Back numbers may be obtained af any jirst-class 
newsdealer. 


_THE WILD ROSE OF HOBOKEN 


Hoboken is opposite New York): 
OR, 

fx: > 

Gift of 


The Fatal 


ATHRILLING STORY OF OUR EPOCH, 


Beauty. 


BY JEPER JAMES 


a@ All Rights Reserved “@a 


CHAPTER I 


—(Continued). 


DARKNESS gathered around the heights of 
Hoboken, but the Wild continued to 
stand on the rugged edge of the bluff and to 


, 
LOSC 


gaze longingly toward the great city. 

The night was warm and the mosquitoes 
plentiful, but she heeded them not. 

‘* Oh, for a nickel! oh, for a single five-eent 
piece, or even five big pennies!” she moaned, 
‘He 

New York 
gal, but if I only had the price of a ferry 


as she sank upon the ground. loves 


me not; he has gone to see that 


ticket I'd make that Division street hat of hers 
look sick.” 

Just then a movement near her of some- 
thing seeming larger than a foraging mos- 
quito attracted her attention, and she sprang 
to her feet. 

‘‘Ha! is that 
known voice near at hand. 

“Yes; is that 
quickly. 

“You bet it is, 
boss watermelon 


you, Sal?” asked a well- 


you, Bob?” she asked, 
and I've got old Schmid’s 
Now for a feast,” he add- 
ed, placing it respectfully at her feet. 

‘6 Oh. Bob! 


with that other gal, and was just wishing for 


| five cents to cross the ferry to put a head on 


her,” said she, sweetly. 

‘* Bah, Sal, bah! you arn’t got no faith in- 
ter me. I was only playin’ hookie fer your 
sweet sake,” said he, taking out his knife and 
going for the melon. 

The Wild Rose of Hoboken wiped the pellu- 
cid tear from her azure eye with the back 
Happiness came again to her 


| agitated heart, and we leave her where we 


found her, but with her beautiful face half hid 


in a huge siice of watermelon. Yum, yum. 


| yum! 


The plot has been worked out, the unities 
have been satisfied, and everything is lovely, 


[THE END. ] 


WHIFFS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. V. T.—The poem lacks point, and therefore interest. 

James D. B.—Not up to your standard or our own. Try 
again, please. 

FRANK B.—Good 
bits are bores, 

W. W. D.—You ask if we can use your sketches, 
at our columns will answer your question. 

C, W.—No, with thanks. We Lave had all we want of that 
sort of rhyme, but there is a good opening for reason. 


bits’ are always acceptable, but your last 


A glance 


Curtovs.—* Who is the greatest statesman alive to-day ”’ We 
have not measured them all up, but if report be true, one David 
Davis takes the cake. 

BLOTTER.”"—You appear to have a disposition to absorb 
everything. We sent you what we considered the article 
worth. Make a mark before you attempt to bull the market. 

“BILLEE TAYLOR.”—You wish to know whether you can 
“getin’? on THEJUDGE. Well, you might, if you had a club 
Your first attempt, 


however, is a failure. Declined. 


I thought you had gone off 



































THE LESSON. | 
OLD GENTLEMAN TO YOUNG WIFE (fondly).—‘ My | 
darling, anything that takes your Sancy, select it. 


Nerer mind the expense.” 


A New Industry. 


‘* ANYTHING in my line to-day?” 
The speaker was a quick, wiry little man 


who had slipped quietly into the sanctum and | 
} 
| you remember, 
ls . . ° ‘ 
| in the Red Sea while pursuing the Israelites. 


seated himself at the editorial elbow. 

‘What is your line?” 

‘*T am selling mummies by sample.” 

‘‘Never heard of such a thing.” 

‘“Of course not,” chuckled the stranger. 
‘‘ Nobody else ever did. It’s an original ide¢ 
of my own. You see, the supply of Egyptian 
mummies is running out rapidly, owing to the 
unprecedented demand for them England 
for fertilizing purposes and to grind up into 
paint.” 

‘*Grind into paint ?” 

‘‘Yes; they grind the blondes into yellow 
paint, while the brunettes are worked over 
into various shades of brown. Shade of Pha- 
raoh! to what base uses, etc. But we can’t 
help that. 
total annihilation of mummies was threatened, 


| 
some people might be willing to pay for speci- | 


men copies to keep as curiosities, and I have 
made arrangements to supply them. See?” 
Capital idea.” 
‘‘T thought it was. 
nish, direct from Thebes, 
‘* Jacks?” 
‘‘ Well, I don’t know whether they embalmed | 
Jacks or not, but if they did, and family predi- | 
lection leads you in that direction, 


” 


sure. 


I am prepared to fur- 
kings, queens . 





you one, 


Another one of these 
I wouldn't olject if I was allowed to enjoy her so- | 
riety a little more, but , 


| 


Now it occurred to me that as the | 


I can get | 
| unwinding the papyri from the mummy of an 
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SAG le woof 


POCKET. 
THE PUPIL. 


| 
HvusBanD (six months later).—‘‘ Thunder! 


enormous bills of my wife's. 


OLD 





‘* Proceed,” said the editor, not noticing the 


| innuendo, 


‘‘The Pharaohs are in greatest demand, 
because the name is best known to the general 
reader. They were given a wide reputation, 
by the one who was drowned 


| We have the original Pharaoh, colored to a 
| deep red by the action of the waters of the 
Red Sea, in which the body lay for some time 
before it was dragged out by the coroner.” 
I don’t care to invest in Pharaoh,” said 
the editor; ‘‘ the game is too uncertain.” 


‘* Perhaps you would like a Thothmes, or a | 


Rameses. 
they 
very good Rameses, 


They were Egyptian kings, but 
don’t come so high. I can sell you a 
wrapped in papyrus, on 


which is inscribed the method of playing pedro | 


| at the time the great pyramid was built, for a 


| dollar and a half.” 
| 


| ‘No place to put it.” 


‘It won't take up much room. In my 
sample which I left at the hotel, I have 
the cheek of an Egyptian reporter, which 
compares favorably with the American variety 
of the present day, 
| mantine inflexibility. 
| of that. 
| noon, if you say #0, and you 
thing that suits you.” 


7ase, 


san select any- 


‘Don’t troubie yourself.” 
‘*No trouble whatever to show goods. 





> Why, there she goes again, 


| cousin of hers. Ah, 


though inferior in ada- | 
But you have no need | 
I'll bring up my samples this after- | 


In | 






AWE Ape 
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GRADUATE. 
with that handsome young 
I must get a dog-cart next.” 


THE 


Egyptian poet, the other day, I found some 
hieroglyphics on the inside, which, on being 


| deciphered, proved to be the original draft of 


the poem beginning, 


| ‘Oh, the snow, 
The beautiful——’ ” 


| The editor made a quick motion towards a 
printer’s mallet lying near, and the mummy 
| vender for the door.—Cincinnati 
| Saturday Night. 

| 


scooted 





A Fact.—Dr. D. has 
about four years of 
| dolls, and he buys a new one for her nearly 
| every day. He brought her a new one the 
| other evening, but it did not appear to take 
| her fancy at all. 

| ‘What, don’t you like the nice new doll?” 


| he asked, after watching her a few moments. 


a bright little girl 





‘*No; I's tired of stuff dolls; I want a real 
: | meat baby,” she replied, earnestly. 
| ede 
| ‘THERE is nothing like leather.”— Voice 


from the 
guess you are right. 


Swamp. For a rousing smell we 


| A New York lady was recently overheard 
| to say that she intended going abroad to place 
| 

| her daughter in a musical observatory. 


asset 
THE author of ‘‘ Oh, for a Lodge,” 
| infrequently owed for his lodgings. 


etc., not 











age, who is very fond of 
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The Cause of it. 


THE above cut illustrates a new phase of a 
soldier’s life—a horrible one, we might say. 
But for fear the reader might not see it, we 
will explain. 

The center figure, front, is that of the nob- 


by swell, Warham, a high-toned member of 


the toney Seventh, while on his right and left 
are Smith and Cutter, between whom he acci- 
dentally gets placed; Smith being a tailor and 
Cutter a bootmaker, to each of whom he is 
indebted. They have sought long and vainly 
to collect, but have been unable to gather any- 
thing but promises. Now each one of them 
has him on the hip, so to speak, and all the 
way down Broadway they, unknown to each 
other, make life a burden to him. First 
Smith says: “I say, Warham, when are you 
going to pay me for that suit of clothes?” The 
creditor, however, makes no reply; turns up his 
soldierly nose in silent contempt. Then Cutter 
speaks to him aside: ‘‘ Warham, do you ever 
intend to pay for that pair of boots? What 
do you suppose would become of me if my 
customers were all like you?” By this time 
Smith fires another shot at him, ‘‘ The idea of 
a man pretending to be a gentleman and re- 
fusing to pay his tailor.” And just as they 
are passing the house of his best girl, who is 
standing en the balcony waving her hand- 
kerchief, Cutter remarks, ‘‘ Anybody would 
think, to look at you, that you could afford to 
pay for the boots you wear.” ‘Hang 
me, if I don’t post you if you don’t pay,” 
puts in Smith. ‘‘ Ah! I know that young 
lady’s father, and if you don’t pay for 
those boots, I'll tell him of it.” And so it 
goes all the way down Broadway, but the 
hundreds of his friends have no idea what 
makes Warham look so ugly, when he usually 
appears so smiling and happy. 


What the Wild Waves are Saying. 
THE SALINE SWELLS INTERVIEWED BY W. P. 


I HAVE been given to understand that the 
public at large is earnestly anxious to learn 
what the Wild Waves are saying, but that 
up to the present time the speech of the 
saline swells has not been recorded, save in 





| ing: 








THE JUDGE. 


one instance, in which they are quoted as say- 
‘*Seoot, brother, scoot !” 

I would remark here that it strikes me the 
above vulgar speech could not really have 
been spoken by them, for the language used 
by 

‘Neptune's white herd, lowing o’er the deep,” 


must consist of a more elevated and un-Bow- 
ery nature. 

Being at present out of a job, and having 
received an invitation from Count Offalini to 
go to Coney Island in his garbage yacht—the 
‘‘Lago Maggiore "—I thought it a good time 
to take the trip, and find out, for the 
good of the public—and ‘‘me too”—just 
about the nature, style, dimensions, longitude 
and latitude of—What the Wild Waves are 
Saying. 

Arrived at the beach, I struck a pre-Conk- 
lingite pose, and, a Ja Demosthenes, began to 
jabber to the ocean, thusly, and soly :— 

“Dear Wild: Waves !” 
calling their attention, 
instanter. 


said I, by way of 
“you are wanted, 
There is a nation at my back, 
that has learned that you are carrying on a 
coral—I mean oral—conversation, the nature 
of which it has never learned. I am here 
with my note-book and a pencil, blue on one 
end and red on the other. Talk to me, oh, 
Wild W's! Get right up on a high stool and 
spout salinely. 

‘*Let the public remain in ignorance no 
longer as to what you are saying.” 

I had no sooner said the above than I saw 
an immense wave coming—and combing as it 
came. Then a voice sang out: 

‘‘Say! Stranger! Better clur off of that 
kinder suddent, if yer don’t want ther shine 
taken off yer butes. I’m comin’ all-fired strong, 
an’ call’ate ter kiver the hul beach. Nuthin’ 
mean ’bout me.” 

I stepped back, and he continued as he 
came rushing on: 

‘‘ Want ter know what we fellers chin "bout, 
do yer? Wal, purty small sense, although it 
sounds big.” 

“You are from down East ?” queried I, 
noticing the beany flavor of his speech. 

“Yas ! 


Bosting. 


From Massachusetts, nigh onto 
Been hangin’ round home some 


time, so I thought as how I'd roll down an’ 


see what yew fokes is up to in these here 
parts.” 

Just here I thought I heard a sigh. Novel 
thing—a saline sigh! 

‘“‘T ain’t feelin’ well ter-lay. Fact is, you 
Coney Island fokes duz give us some doses.” 

‘*Stand clar!” shouted the wave. ‘I’m 
goin’ ter bust!” and he did. The whole 


beach was covered with him—then, with true 
Yankee energy, he pulled himself together 
again, and with a swishing, seething, sousing 
sound, skedaddled. That was the last I saw 
of him. 

As 1 mused on what this wave had said, 
and was trying to chip away the chunks of 
wisdom, I strolled down towards the water’s 
edge. 

‘**Pardong, mooseer, pardong !” 

Whew! Whew!! 

Here I am, completely drenched by wave 
number two. Thus it is with great thinkers. 


Their absent-mindedness always gets them 











some sort of a ducking. 
be faithful! 
man says. 

‘*Pardong, mooseer, pardong! Iam vaire 
sor’ to wet ze ulstaire. I help it could not! 
I have just from La Belle come, and am vaire 
mooch weary. I ze beach saw, and for rest 
threw myself iton. Vat you call zis place? 
Ze beeldings are grond, magnifique! Vat you 
sall zat beelding ovar there?” 

‘That is a clam chowder foundry.” 

**Certainement! Clam chowdare is ze ma- 
rine hash zat ze grond Americane demoleesh 
ven he on a piquenique goes. 

‘*Parbleu! Iam like ze Wandering Jew. 
I cannot stay. Nevaire become a wave, 
Meestaire Americane. Ve look grond, mag- 
nifique—but steel ve happy are not.” 

‘*Bon voyage! Parle vous Francaise, New 
Jersey,” I shouted, by way of friendly French 
farewell. 

‘*T say, you know!” shouted wave number 
three, as he made a bee line for the beach. 
‘*Come over to this blawsted kentry once more, 
yaw know. Caunt give America the go-by 
any more, don’t you see? She's so jolly promi- 
nent now that every one, from Mehud down, 
don’t 


Bat though wet, I will 
I will note what this rude French- 


must pay respects, you see? I say! 
What’s going on down here, you know?” 
“Big fireworks at Manhattan to-night. 


Big blow out—for Levy.” 
‘‘Haw! Haw! 
thing—'pon honor! 


I thawt there must be some- 

I see Neptune has placed 
a lot of camp-stools on the ocean-bed, and is 
selling reserved seats to the mermaids. Jolly 
old humbug, ain’t it?” 

I looked out at sea, attracted by the ap- 
proach of a fourth wave—the wildest, ragged- 
est, and most boisterous one I had yet seen. 

‘Ah, ha! Ye divil!” sang out this number 
four, in a fierce Erinistic tone of voice. 

**Oy’ve thracked yez ovher the say, ye 
bloody bafe ayter; and now Oy'’m goin’ far 
yez—divil a lie in it!” 

‘*By Jawve! He must mean me,” said the 
English swell. 


“Yez may well sa’ that,” said the Irish 
number four, coming on with arush. ‘‘ Hur- 


roo! Oy’ll tach yez to down-trod ould Oyre- 
land. Faith, Oy’ll give yez wan furninst the 
mug, this blissid minit, that'll break yez up 
complately—soh it will!” 

‘* Blawst it! I’m English, yaw know, and can 
fight. I'll teach you, you low Irish cad.” 

Drawing himself together, the English wave 
made a rush outwardly; while the Irish num- 
ber four came in with redoubled fury, and 
catching a broken spar waved it aloft like a 
shillalah. 

I must here draw the curtain; for to detail 
the horrible scene that followed would pro- 
duce an effect on my nerves which my wife (I 
have been married seventeen years) might as- 
cribe to a debauch. 

I canonly say that, with fear and trembling, 
I came home on the first cattle-train—and 
now, for the first time, jot down the meager 
results of my journey to find what the wild 
waves are saying. Selah! 





THE trial at Washington reminds one of 
old-fashioned theatrical entertainments—the 
farce follows the tragedy. 





















































THE TRAMP’S ODE. 
TO HIS LAST FRIEND. 
"Tis a tattered old coat, all its color has fled— 
The most of its buttons have too 


And it seems very strange, as I look at it now, 
That once on a time it was new. 


Yet the tailor who made it, how little he thought, 
While trying it on me with pride, 

That the garment on which he’d expended his skill 
The gamins in scorn would deride. 


My coat and I knew in the days that are fown 
The touch of affectionate care— 
Ah, well! all are gone; save this ragged old coat 





There’s no one my sorrows to share. 


My shoes have betrayed me; my linen, long since that 


Has passed to the sweet long ago, 
While the trusty old coat has still clung to my back, 
Regardless of weal or of woe. 


And now shall I forsake it, grown ragzed and old, 
The day of its glory long past? 
No! I'll cling to the friend that has served me so well 
As long as the fragments hold fast. 
—BILDAD. 


“ERRATICS.” 





IT is more lucrative to be a head waiter 


than a tale bearer. 


CLIMATE affects character, and the same 
may be said of conviction by a jury. 


Quack doctors should be well ducked in the 
flood of tears shed by their victims. 


THEY call Keokuk the ‘‘Gate-City ” because 
it offers so many bars to midsummer courting. 

THE cynic should feel perfectly at home in 
Nassau street. It is just the place for those 
who have narrow views of life. 

‘* TENNIS’’-SON denies that he invented the 
famous lawn game. 

WHEN a printer’s wife dresses for a ball, 
she is merely getting the form ready for press. 

GUITEAU will ere long shuffle off the hempen 
coil, but we shall still speak of him as an ex- 
sighted man. 


THE difference between Longfellow, the 
poet, and Shorty, the defeated bruiser, is 
(like the face of the latter) quite marked. 
One individual is versed in literature, and the 
other was worsted in a pitched battle. 


’ 


‘‘Live and let live” reads well enough 
among a parcel of copy-book proverbs, but 
how the deuce is the fool to exist who con- 
stantiy lets his relatives live at his expense. 

A NOTORIOUSLY lean and hungry-looking 
journal of Connecticut says that ‘‘in bundles 
of one hundred it is the cheapest wrapping 
paper you can purchase.” And no contempo- 
rary has yet been so mean as to question the 
assertion. 






































OUR SOLDIERS 
First LIEUTENANT.—Corporal, go across to our room 
how you step, or you may break through the floor. 





W inter. 
NOVEMBER, with all its ills, has 
away, and December comes in like a roaring 
lion. The liver-pad and the weather-strips 
are both put on, as are also the double flan- 


passed 


nels, and, as we get into and look for the 
warm place in the bed, we think of the poor 
outcast creatures who are wandering around 
in the streets and—then go to sleep. 

The year is on its last lap, but the young 
maiden differs from it, in that she will be on 
many more laps than the one she occupies 
now before the year flaps its wings and croaks. 
Those healthy old boys, Tom and Jeremiah, 
are on deck once more, and E. G. Nogg is 
jumping into popular favor again. This all 
goes to prove that Winter has come down upon 
us like a thousand of bricks, and makes the 
young man whose ulster is still at his uncle’s 
bitterly bemoan the fate that he is not cash- 
ier in a Newark bank. The snow will 
cover us like a blanket, but a rather cold one, 
and the basement door-bell will be pulled out 


by the fiend who wishes to know, ‘‘ D’ye want | 


yer walk shoveled off?” Cold waves will be 
much in vogue, but hot whiskies will temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. The banana 
peel, which has caused so much going down in 
the world, will give way to the ice, save now 
and then when they work together. 

And now the boy who has to carry coal 
from the cellar runs away from home and 
starts West via the Hoboken Ferry. And 
when he strikes Hoboken and a cold wave, he 
gives up all idea of getting West, and returns 
home, where he meets a parental ‘‘ warm 
wave.” The candidates for prizes at the Sun- 
day-school will be on hand every Sunday, and 








AND THEIR 


soon | 


the superintendent will report the largest at- | 
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ARMORIES. 
and tell the Company Clerk to come here, but he « areful 


tendance they haveever had. This, as I have 
said before, all goes to show that Winter, with 
its balls, parties, colds-in-the-head, and all other 
pleasures, is here, and will remain for some 


time. TOMMY. 


“Talks with Artists.” 


‘‘An! just returned from an extended 
| sketching tour, I understand. Glad to see 
you looking so well. What have you to show 
and say?” the reporter asks. 

‘‘Waal, fact is, I've been rather indolent 
this summer and fall; only sketched a few 
things for suggestions. There is my portfolio.” 


| “Thanks. Ah! decidedly clevah, by Jove. 
| What a fine expression on that cow! Equal 
to Landseer, every bit. And that empty 


lunch-hamper and bottle—how decidedly sug- 
| gestive; oh, very fine! This one is very fine. 
That sheep—oh, isn’t it a sheep? I beg par- 
| don; the light—yes, I see it’s a hog, and 
deucedly clever. Now I it better. Is 
| that arock? Oh, a barn, is it? Beg pardon, 
| I see; very clevah, very. The chiroscuro is 
something almost sublime, my dear fellow, 
and ought to bring you ducats and immortal- 
ity. Ah! that bit of a landscape—only a sug- 
gestion, of course—it’s beautiful. I'll give 
you half a column on that. I'll work up a 
little romance in connection with it, and it will 
draw crowds at the Academy. I know how 
to manage that sort of a thing, you know. 
Deucedly fine lot of sketches. Ta, ta. I'll 
work you up, and my commission is very rea- 
sonable, considering,” and away he goes to 
finish his art report by interviewing another 
returned artist. Great is criticism! 


see 





CRANKY or crazy, get him out of the public 
eye and from under the public nose! 
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No. 194 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Under Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


No. 212 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street. 


i= STYLES ARE CORRECT !! 
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WORLD RENOWNED 


ENGLISH HATS, 
“Wartin’s” Umbrellas. 


THE HATTER’S |= 075 


Foreign Novelties. 
QUALITY — THE BEST!! _2 





Agents for the sale of these remarkable EX AA "N"S&=§ can be found in every city in the United States. 


All Hats manufactured by this house are the recognized standard of excellence throughout the world. 
None genuine without the trademark. 





ee 


Send Stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
No. 81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


New Catalogue Free. 


Third door West of Broadway, 





THE CHEAPEST NOVELTY HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD! GOLD! Easily Made. 
$10 aday. Employ- 

ment for all. We 

want agents in every 

town in the U. S. and 

Canada to introduce 

our new novelties. 

Jewelry, Watches, 

Tricks, Brazilian 

Diamonds, Cata- 

logue and Samples sent for 11 one 
cent stamps, Brazilian Diamonds 
in Studs, Rings, Pins, 25, 50, 75 
cents, $1.25 up to $18.00. Bankrupt 
Stock, Seven Shot Revolvers, 75 cents each; Stem Winding 
Watches, $3.00. A full line of Holiday Goods and Trick Cabi- 
nets, from 25 cents up to $2.00 each. 


FELTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


No. 138 Fulton Street, N. Y. 






















7 REASONS 


WHy 


BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTERS 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED 


OVER ALL OTHER FAMILY MEDICINES. 


First-CLEANLINESS IN USE; they are s0 im- 
measurably neater and cleaner in use, and so much more power 
ful, quicker and efficacious in removing ailments, than lini- 
ments, medicated oils, salves, pads of every description, oint- 
ments and lotions, that the first reason should induce the public 
to prefer them. 


Second—|NEXPENSIVENESS ; without exception 
it is the cheapest meritorious household remedy ever com- 
pounded. 

Third—They are a great and necessary improvement on the 
slow action of India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plasters, and 
ail remedies employed externally ; they possess all the merit of 
the India Rabber Porous Strengthening Plaster, and contain in 
addition thereto, newly incorporated active vegetable therapeutic 
agents, which act specially with an increased rubefacient, stim- 
uluting, strengthening, sedative and counter-liritant effect. 

Fourth—Their action is more vigorous than electricity, and 
as a local remedy they are more powerful and penetrating. 

Fifith—One Benson’s Capcine Porous Plas- 
ter will effect more than the use of a dozen of any other 
brand. 


Sizxth—They will quickly cure ailments that other remedies, 
after continuons use and wear, fail to relieve. 


Seventh—Physicians prescribe them for their patients, pre 
ferring them to any other porous plaster, which alone is over- 
whelming proof of their value and superior merit. 

CAUTION. 

See that the word CAPCINE is cut in the Plaster. 

Take no other. Price 25 Cents. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
NEW YORK. 


SCIENCE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC PROCRESS. 
Iiiustrated. JOHN MICHELS, Editor. Terms of subscription, $4 
ayear. Publication office, Room 17, Tribune Building, New York. 
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LirrLE Tommy recently went with his mother into 
the country on a visit. The first night they were great- 
ly disturbed by the barking of the dogs about the place. 
In the morning the mother spoke of it. ‘‘ Did you hear 
‘em, mamma?” said the boy. ‘*‘ Well, I should think 
so,” she replied. ‘What was they doin’, mamma? 
Wasn't they talkin’ in their sleep?’ The mother didn’t 
try to explain.—Steubenville Herald. 


Lire is a shadowy, strange and winding road on 
which we travel for a little way—a few short steps 
just from. the cradle with its lullaby of love to the low 
and quiet wayside inn, where all at last must sleep, 
and where the only salutation is—good-night.— Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 


‘Ts your father a Christian ”” said a gentleman to a 
little boy on one occasion. ‘‘ Yes, gir,” said the little 
boy; ‘‘but I believe he has not worked much at it 
lately.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Tue difference between a defaulter and a thief is very 
simple. One steals enough to hire good lawyers, and 
the other doesn’t.— Philadelphia News. 


New York journals are still disputing over the proba- 
ble age of Judge Speir. Why don’t they look at his 
teeth? -Manchester Union. 

You can’t eat enough in a week to last you a year, 
and you can’t advertise on that plan, either.— Yonkers 
Gazette. 





and 


Walker, Tuthill  Bresnan 


Successors to R. F. COLE & CO, 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-205 WILLIAM STREET, 


New York. 


Leads, Brass Rule, Brass Calleys, Metal Furniture and 
Quotations. Boxwood, Mahogany and Maple 
for Engravers’ Use. Biocking, Rout- 
ing, Mortising, Etc. 


THE FEATHER WEIGHT 


UMBRELLA 


THE NEATEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST 
UMBRELLA MADE. 


85.00, in a Neat-fitting Silk Case. 


NMIIL.TLER’s, 


Broadway, cor. 25th St. 6th Ave., cor. 22d St. 





CORNER FRANKFORT STREET. 











y eee’ CONCERTS, 14th ST., NEAR 6th AVE, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 





BINDERS 


FOR FILING 


(The Judg 


IN BOOK FORM 


Iror sale at the office, 13 
and 15 Park Row, 
New York. 
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lol : | Se: THE SURPRISE BOUQUET. 
£54 2 Jver Ovr, awp rae Bust Practicat Joxx ov Tax Szason. 
i a This beautiful Button-hole Bouquet is made of Artificial Flowers and 
I j ~ Coma Leaves, wh ch soclosely resemble natural flowers that not one person 
val 8 am in a thousand would detect the difference. After placing the Bouquet 
—_ > in your buttov-hole you «all the attention of a friend to its beauty and 
D> fragrance. He will very naturally step forward and smell of it, when, 
5 to his utter astonishment, a fine stream of water will be thrown inte his 
= face. Where the water comes from is a mystery, as you can have your 
= hands at your side or behind you, and not touch the Bouquet in any 
2 manner. You can give one dozen or more persons a shower bath with- 
= out removing the Bouquet from your button-hole, and after the water is 
2 exhansted it can be immediately refilled without removing it from 
2 ~ yourcost. Cologne can be used in place of water when desired. We 
eee) B sc have many funny things in our stock, but nothing that equals this. 
Sa. | Price, all complete in a beautiful box, with full printed instructions, 
2s only SO cents, or four Bouquets for § | , by mail, post-paid. Postage 
St # iz stamps accepted for amounts less than § |, Address 
a 3 EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 
= > Bex 4614. S7 Warren Street, New York. 
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The Se= Sun. 


NEW YORK, 1882. 





THE SuN for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual revolution under 


the present management, shining, as always, for all, big and little 
mean and gracious, contented and unhappy, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, depraved and virtuous, intelligent and obtuse. THE Sun's 
light is for mankind and womankind of every sort; but its genial 
warmth is for the good, while it pours hot discomfort on the blister- 
ing backs of the persistently wicked. 

It discarded 
many of the forms, and a multitude of the superfluous words and 
It undertook to report in a fresh, 


THE SUN of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind 


phrases of ancient journalism 
succinct, unconventional way all the news of the world, omitting no 
event of human interest, and commenting upon affairs with the fear- 
lessness of absolute independence. The success of this experiment 
was the success of THE Sun. It effected a permanent change in the 
style of American newspapers. Every important journal established 
in this country in the dozen years past has been modeled after THE 
Sun. Every important journal already existing has been modified 
and bettered by the force of THE SUN's example 

THE SUN of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth-telling, and in- 
teresting newspaper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant prosperity affords, 
we shall make it better than ever before 

We shali print all the news, putting it into readable shape, and 
measuring its importance, not by the traditional yardstick, but by its 
real interest to the people. Distance from Printing House Square is 
not the first consideration with THE SuN. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it happens in 
3rooklyn or in Bokhara 

In politics we have decided opinions; and are accustomed to ex 
press them in language that can be understood. We say what we 
think about men and events. That habit is the only secret of TH? 
Sun's political course 

THE WEEKLY SUN gathers into eight pages the best matter of the 
seven daily issues. An Agricultural Department of unequaled merit 
full market reports, and a liberal proportion of literary, scientific, and 
domestic intelligence complete THE WEEKLY SUN, and make it the 
est newspaper for the farmer's household that was ever printed. 
Who does not know and read and like THe SUNDAY Sun, each 
number of which is a Golconda of interesting literature, with the best 
poetry of the day, prose every line worth reading, news, humor—mat 
ter enough to fill a good-sized book, and infinitely more varied and 
entertaining than any book, big or little? 

If our idea of what a newspaper should be pleases you, send for 
HE SUN 

Gur terms are as follows 

For the daily SuN, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight columns, the 
price, by mail, post-paid, is 55 cents a month, or $6.50 a year; or 
including the Sunday paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns 
the price is 65 cents per month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid 
he Sunday edition of THE SUN is also furnished separately at 
$1.20 a year, postage paid 

The price of the WEEKLY SuN, eight pages, fifty-six columns, is $1 
a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten sending $10 we will send an 
extra copy free Address I. W. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of Tug Sun, New York City 


THE JUDGE. 


DestRous to show our distinguished visitor some at- 
tention, a very small man, with a mustache, repre- 
senting an alleged morning paper of this city, sidled 
up to General Sherman this morning as he was viewing 
the cotton patch near the Exposition grounds. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral,” yawned the little man, ‘‘do you think cotton can 
be successfully raised on such soil as that?” ‘* Humph!” 
remarked the General. ‘ Yes, I think it can.” ‘‘ What 
else can be raised on it?” asked the little reporter, smil- 
ing on William Tecumseh in a genial sort of way. 
‘* What else?” replied the General. ‘‘Oh, anything can 
Why, I raised hell on this very spot 
Atlanta Post-Appeal. 


be raised there. 
myself, seventeen years ago!” 


‘*T HAVE good news for you,” said old Buyerten, to a 
clerk in his office. ‘‘ Your uncle, who died last week, 
left his Ohio farm to your cousin Ben, and left you 
The clerk laughed a loud laugh of joyous re- 
lief. ** By George,” he said, ‘ that takes a load off me. 


nothing.” 


Uncle Zera was so angry at me the week before he died 
he swore he would leave me that farm. It has two tax 
titles and three mortgages on it, there is a flaw in the 
original patent, five families are fighting for it, and 
there is a stranger in possession. Ben must have made 
the old man awfully mad somehow.” And the happy 
clerk turned to his desk with a glad, light heart.— Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


O, DEALER in the diamonds black, 
I'm owing you for coal; 

I own [ am a little slack, 
And O! it grieves my soul ! 

3ut I will pay, though I no blocks 
Among my assets rate; 

And till I raise for you the rocks 
Just put it on your slate ! 


Louisrille Courier-Journal. 


TuE price of good, first-class elephants has been re- 
duced to $7,100. As cold weather comes on apace it 
is gratifying to know that the poor are remembered. 
A great many families who never could afford an ele- 
phant in the house before, will thus be enabled to en- 
joy the playful gambols of one in the parlor of an even 
ing. New Haren Register. 
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SUBDUES INFLAMMATION. 





AND 


CATARRHEAL. 


Sold only in Bottles, inclosed in Buff Wrappers. 


PEARSON & TALLMAN, 
SHIRT MAKERS. 


389 Sixth Ave., cor. 24th St., 
And 22 FOURTH AVENUE. 





The largest and finest assortment of Silk and Wool U1 I 
wear in New York. Silk Umbrellas, Fine Neck Dressings, & 


Manufactory, 391 & 393 Sixth Avenue 








CASEI PAID 


FOR 


Pamphlets, Rags, Rope at 
Bagging, Copper, Brass, Lead, Zine, Pewter Type 
Metal, Electrotpe Plates, Stereotype Plates, T.n Foi 
Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every descriptior 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Will send to any part of the City or suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 


25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. HUBBARD MILLER, 
TAILOR and IMPORTER 


Nos. 101 & 103 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 





BENNETT BUILDING. 
NO MORE 


RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, French Vegetal Salicylates, infallible 
harm'ess, scientifically proclaimed specitics relieve at once: cure 
within four days. Box, eware of salicylic substitute. L. A 
PARIS, No. 102 W. 14th st., N. Y., only representative. Send stamp 
for pamphlet and references. Authentic proofs furnished at office 








Billiard Tables. 


J 
/ 





The grand medal, the highest premium over all nations, has 
been awarded to the Collender Billiard Tables and Combination 
Cushions, Balls, Cues, etc., at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. At 
the Centennial Commission, Philadelphia, in 1876, the Combina- 
tion Cushions were reported the only ones scientifically correct 
in the angles of incidence and reflection. New and second 
hand Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices, 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO. 


768 BROADWAY .... New York. 
84 and 86 STATE STREET Chicago. 
1S SOUTH FIFTH STREET St. Louis. 
241 TREMONT STREET Boston. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Send one, two, three or 
five dollars for a retail 
box, by express, of the 
best Candies in the World, 

put up in handsome boxes. All strictly pure. Suitable for 

presents. Try it once. 
Address, Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 

78 Madison St., Chicago. 
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MONKEY SHINES ALL AROUND 
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